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1661, after the evidence of Crowther, Ossory and Anne's maid, Ellen
Stroud, had been taken.

Thus was Anne Hyde, daughter of a lawyer of outstanding abilities
but of no pretensions to gentle birth, raised to be the first lady in the
kingdom, a position which she relinquished to Queen Catherine eighteen
months later. Precedents might be adduced in the marriages of Anne
Boleyn and Elizabeth Woodville among others, but in more recent
years it had been the invariable rule for princes of the blood royal to
ally themselves with the near relations of ruling princes. The social
distance in those days both between the royal family and the nobility
and between the nobility and the people was far greater than it is at the
present time, and at once the new Duchess was forced into a very
peculiar position with regard to her nearest relatives. The Earl of Ailes-
bury, whose testimony on other matters is of uncertain value, is here a
high authority:

It is well known that when Kings and Princes of the Blood make
an alliance with a subject, their arms are not put into the royal
escutcheon, nor did ever the late Duchess of York call the Lord
Chancellor Clarendon father, nor did ever the late King James
call the Earls of Clarendon and Rochester [Edward Hyde's sons]
brothers, nor the Princess Mary and Anne term them as uncles.
Indeed the late Chancellor, when he wrote letters of advice to the
late Duchess in relation to her changing her religion, made use
of the style of Daughter which in truth he ought not to have
done.

Pepys, five years after the marriage, had an illuminating experience
which corroborates Ailesbury's account:

And so walked to Whitehall and there I showed my cousin
Roger the Duchess of York sitting in state while her own mother
stands by her.

And John Locke, the philosopher, relates that Sir Anthony Ashley
Cooper (later Lord Ashley and still later famous as Earl of Shaftesbury),
whose secretary he then was, even before the marriage was announced,
was certain that it was a fact because "a concealed respect, however
suppressed, showed itself so plainly in the looks, voice and manner
wherewith her mother carved to her, or offered her of every dish".
But Anne's father did not so easily forget the parental relation: he
"always with the respect that was due to her quality preserved the dignity
of a father very entire", and in the letter of remonstrance on the subject